DISSOLVING     VIEWS

shells that fell unsuitably into charming bedrooms,
billiard-rooms, restaurants, and bathing-machines
constructed for so different a fate.

But the most definite vision of Dunkirk came to me
in the early autumn of 1931, as I was crossing from
Tilbury by the pleasant route to the Black Forest
through famous places along the French frontier.
The boat was running quietly towards a brilliant sun-
rise and the coast was already visible.   Well-known
friends   were   with   me,   and   everything  promised
pleasure in the peace of unknown hills and woods
marked here and there by old German villages, beauti-
ful in their exact construction for warmth, shelter, and
storage.   But in place of sunlit sea and the expecta-
tion of quiet days, I saw a black destroyer rushing
past us at thirty knots, and not far in front were four
other destroyers circling round a three-funnel cruiser
obviously in trouble.   She was the Hermes, struck
twice at an interval of half an hour by a submarine's
torpedoes, and sinking by the stern.   I was then
helping a Quaker Ambulance Unit, and the thirty of
us stood by ready to man the boats; but by the time
we reached the spot the destroyers had rescued all the
crew except fifteen who were killed while asleep by the
explosions.

Seeing one of them floating about on the surface, a
Quaker boy (now the headmaster of the famous
Quaker Bootham's School at York), gallantly dived
from the top deck and hauled him to a boat, but he
was already dead. A naked officer, seemingly
drowned or killed by exposure, was put in my charge
to do what I could with. I laid him on the cushions
in the saloon, and worked at him for half an hour,
chafing and pummelling and rolling him to and fro,
without the least knowledge of scientific treatment
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